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While we object most decidedly to the sye- 
tem which educates men expressly for the 
ministry in schools of theology, and gives them 
a stipendiary support in reward for their ser- 
vices, we must admit that many of these, 
through the illumination of divjne grace, have 
been instruments of good to mankind. Let us 
therefore accept what is wherever we find 
it, and while we reject what we cannot approve, 
we should ‘evince towards all a Christian charity. 

Before we enter upon the life and labors of 
Robertson, it may not be ‘inappropriate to ad- 
vert briefly to the condition of the established 
Church of England, and the of re- 


‘I'he author of them had a very brief careor,— ligious opinion in that country. re 18 NOW 
he died at thirty-seven,—and great as was the) ® wide diversity of doctrine and practive in the 
impression produced by his disconrsesin the com-| Augliean Church. The patties existing’ iw it are 
munity where he lived and labored, still greater designated as the High Oburch,’ the Low 
bas been the” effect of their publication on, Church, and the Broad Oharch, © 

many thousands of thoughtful minds. | The first of these are ‘sometimes’ ‘called 
It may be queried by some members of our Puseyites, and are distinguished for their devo- 
Religious Society, Can any come out of | tion to forms and ceremonies’; hence their wor.. 
Nazareth? Can we. be profited by reading |Sbip is said to’be a return to the’ ritualism of 
passages from the writing: of one who occupied |the Romanists. In many’ of their places 
the pulpit in a National Church? Those of us| f worship they burn candies on. their altars, 
who have read the writings of a’Kempis and | they bow whenever the uame of Jesus is pro- 


f Dell and Blair, | vounced, their prayers and psalms are chanted 
Fenelon, and the sermons of Dell and Bl by oye ip welse; ad he Beacon 


which have been favorite works in Friends’ fami- | 5Y | 
lies, must acknowledge that from the Catholic} priests ‘are arrayed in’ gorgeous ‘vestments. 
prelate and the Protestant divine we havé de-| They preach the doctrine of baptismal regenera- 
rived instruction and enjoyment. tion, which means that the sou of a child is re- 
ae generated by sprinkling a little water in its free. 

‘and pronouncing a form of words; ‘they tmate-. 
’ ; ta 7 “ge 3 


REVIEW OF THE LIFE AND DISCOURSES OF 

' ¥. W. ROBERTSON.* 

BY SAMUEL M. JANNEY 
Books of sermons are usually accounted, by 
the reading public, peculiarly dull; yet the 
discourses of Robertson have, within a few 
years, passed through five English and ten 
American editions, being a circulation almost 
unparalleled in thig class of literature. They 
do not come under the head of sermons written 
before delivery, but are mostly recollections of 
discoursesdelivered extempore, or from very brief 
notes, and afterwards written out in substance, 
by the preacher, at the request of his friends. 
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sentials, and are embraced in the Evangelical 


of churchmen whose prevailing sentiments may 
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tain that the “ Holy communion is a sacrifice” ; 
made on the altar, and that the bread and wine 
they offer become the body and blood of Christ, 
being presented as a sin offering to obtain par- 
don for their offences. The priest says to his 
congregation, “ You must believe that the bread 
and wise become the real body and blood, with 
the soul and Godhead of Jesus Christ, when I 
pronounce the words, ‘ This is my body, this is 
my bldod.’” 

The manifest tendency of the High Church 
party is towards Romanism, and some of its 
prominent adherents have joined the Catholic 
Church ; but ritualism is so répuguant to the 
spirit of the age, that we hope it will gradually 
decline, and ere Jong be regarded as an excres- 
cence that has no proper connexion with Chris- 
tian faith or worship. - 

The Low Church, or Evangelical party, wor- 
ship in a manner less inconsistent with scripture 
and reason, and some of them denounce ritual- 
ism as idolatry. They. retain, however, the 
litany or form of prayer; they sing instead of 
chanting, and administer the sacrament as a 
memorial of Christ’s sufferings for the sins of 
the world; they adhere to the doctrines of ori- | 
ginal sin, the Trinity and vicarious atonement, 
on which many of them insist as articles of 
belief essential to salvation. 

The great mass of Orthodox Dissenters in 
England coincide with the Low Church in es- 


cannot be repressed, and the earnestness with 
which they are discussed may be regarded as 9 
presage that some of the dogmas. of popular 
theology are about to be discarded, anfl that 
Geremovial obsepyances will be superseded by 
practical piety. 

The position of F. W. Robértson was that of 
an independent thinker, willing to receive light 
from any source, and valiant enough to declare 
his convictions in the face of opposition. “He 
had no sympathy with ritualism, neither did he 
unite in sentiment with the Evangelicals. 

His position is thus defined in a letter to one 
of his friends: “My motto for life, my whole 
heart’s expression is, ‘ None but Christ ;’ notin 
the (so-called) evangelical sense, which I take 
to be the sickliest cant: that has appeared since 
the Pharisees bare record to the gracious words 
which he spake and then tried to cast him head- 
long from the hill of Nazareth; but in a 
deeper and real sense,—the miod of Christ; to 


the world’s maxims as He judged and ‘esti- 
mated. That is the one thing worth living 
for. To realize that, is to feel ‘none but 
Christ.’ But then io proportion as a mun does 
that, he is stripping himself of garnient after 
garment, till his soul becomes naked of that 
which once seemed part of himself; he is not 
only giving up prejudice after, prejudice, but 
also renouncing sympathy after sympathy with 
friends whose smile and approbation was once 
his life, till he begins to suspect that he will 
ba very soon alone with Christ. More awful 
than I can express. To believe that, and still 
press on. is what I mean by the sentence, ‘ None 
but Christ.’” . 


party which represents the provailing religious 
sentiment in Great Britain. They proclaim as 
the basis of their faith, “The Bible, and the 
Bible only is the religion of Protestants.’’ 
“ Human reason they affirm to be depraved, 
and consciousness wholly unworthy of reliance.” 

The term Broad Church is applied to a class 


(To be continued.) 


Truth is a bridge over which we travel from 
. . a earth to heaven ; take one of the arches awa 
Pde teeahtshed poste! Feuys pee and the bridge falls; or, like steps, take fae 
? > ; 
title of ‘Recent Inquiries in Theology.” The | amay? and the Passage is dangerous pnd d 
authors of this work occupy high positions in| -° - 
the church and in collegiate institutions, and 
being men of great ability and learning, it oc- 
casioned a profound sensation in England that 
has. been felt. to some extent in this coun- 
try. The chief subjects discussed in the Es- 
says and Reviews are Biblical researches, the 
relation of modern scieuce to revealed religion, 
and the interpretation of Scriptere. These and 
kindred. subjects are treated with a boldness 
and breadth of thought seldom equalled in theo- 
logicial subjects. By some they are condemned 
as daring innovations on popular theology, by’ 





SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF JOHN 


BARCLAY. 
(Continued from page 51.) 


To ; 1 By 273s 
Crorpon, 5th of First month, 1835. 

Thy communication of the 6th ult. was very 
welcome and refreshing to us. O! how re 
markable are the ways of omnipotent Wisdom, 
infinite love!. As Pennington somewhere says, 
—if its outgoings are stopped in one direction, 
it will break out with proportionate beauty and 
‘force.in another. O! what can the enemy do 
others lauded as the evidences of religious|to hinder the glorious arising and irresistible 
progress. spread of the gospel of Truth and salvation? 
It is remarkable that a national church should | He may vaunt ca ¢ do great things for awhile, 
tolerate among its teachers such a diversity of} such as may, if it were possible, delude and 
religious belief and expression. We live in| carry away the yery elect; and all the world 
an age whea the investigation of such subjects | may wonder at the beast:—but the Lamb and 








feel as He felt, to judge the world and estimate — 
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his followers must and shall have the victory ; 
aod the kingdom and dominion are given to the 
saints, even the tribulated witnesses and par- 
takers of that power and faith of Jesus Christ, 
against which the gates of hell itself shall never 
be able to prevail. Though it would be very 
pleasant to be personally near to thee, and to 
the numerous company whom thou and I have 
seen, coming forth to the barren wilderness of 
professions into the green pastures of, life, and 
into the quiet habitation where none can make 
afraid,—yet it seems as if. my right allotment 
for the present might be far otherwise; and 
with that and every condition I am desirous to 
be well content in the hope and assurance. that 
while in this state of resignation nothing ean 
be better for me, and all things shall turn. to 
my good, and tead to His honor,.who is all 
worthy forever, 

It seems, indeed, as if the Lord was muster- 
ing his host for the-battle,—his little remnant, 
whom he ever delights to hide in the hollow of 
his hand, while they. are singly given up to 
serve Him in true heartedness:. sometimes also 
he sigoally commands deliverances for them, 
though the enemy may seem to be coming in 
as a flood, and ready to devour all before him. 
Bat what, as.thou writest, shall we say to these 
things? Is there not.occasion for us, through 
all that we meet with here, in everything to re- 
joice and to give thanks. “The Lord liveth, 
and blessed be our Rock;’’ “because He liveth,” 
whose mercies are so renewed to us, do we 
‘live also” from day to day, and have at times 
@ precious degree of hope given to us: that we 
shall outlive all that can happea to us here, and 
be safely landed in the end. where joy and 
peace abound for evermore. O! then, may we 
each in our allotment of labor, suffering, or re- 
joicing, fill up our measure; and work with 
good heart while it is day,—while we see the 
way open before us,—in full assurance of faith 
and love; turning neither to the right. hand 
nor to the left, and endeavoring (for we cannot 
always succeed herein,) to keep the unity of 
the Spirit in the bond of sound and true peace. 































I rejoice in every opening and appearance of 


good among any people; but I cannot rejoice 
in finding a falling short of that, in which Di- 
vine grace would. esiablish all who know its 
teachings. Some of us seem to be made more 
use of in the way of inviting, attracting, graft 
ing and gathering,—others in proving, confirm- 
ing, settling and furthering those, who are 
brought into the fold or planted in. the enclo- 
sure. I long that none of the laborers among 
you more particularly may interfere io their 
own will and wisdom. with the services of oth- 
ers, that our comfort in the Lord and one in 
another may.not be marred; May we all be 
builded together, and seek also to build up one 
another in the main thiog—our holy faith, 


ee 


which stands in power, in truth, ia love, in 
peace, and in the abasement of the creature. 
QO! may this blessed work with you and every- 
where else go forward, notwithstanding all op- 
position or misgivings; and may all that would 
let, with every weight, be 
moved out of the way, saith my.soul! 


laid aside, and re 
Whatever may be the good pleasure of Him 


who raised us up by the breath of his word, 
with regard to our undistarbed enjoyment of 
those sweet privileges of fellowship together, as 
a visibly distinct 
long and so uoworthily partaken,—it is’ more 
and more clear to me that the faithful and 
those that humble themselves in the dust before 
Him will never be utterly forsaken or forgotten ; 
-—that these will never, be altogether disap 
pointed of their confidence, though they 

the bread of affliction and water of adversity 
administered for a long season and in large 
measure :—the Lord will still have a people pe- 
culiarly formed for Himself, who shall purely 
show forth his praise, and be enabled to lift up 
His standard to the nations. Those who love 
our Lord Jesus. Christ in very truth, not 
feignedly,—and who in proof thereof are given 
up to follow him in the regeneration and daily 
cross, [ trust.will not be permitted to be moved 
by afflictions, nor carried away by delusions 
nor exalted by abundance of revelations, nor 
turned aside by the business or the pleasures, 
the cares or the riches of this life, or by love of 
other things: but these are concerned to lie 
low befure the Lord, and to be crucified with 
Christ; that so they may say in truth, “ I'live, 
yet oot I, but Christ liveth,” and moveth, and 
reigneth ‘‘in me.” 


y of which we have so 


ive 


i J.B 
0 ee, ; 
12th of First month, 1835.—I understood 


——- to say that she believed; from the exten- 
sive opportunities she had had of judging 
among all kinds of charches and professions, 


that the enemy was busily at work to scatter 
and divide ; and. that, therefore, we had great 
need. of care, that we do not his work by giving 
way to unfounded or unnecessary surmisi 

or misgiving:, or apprehensions as to the exist- 
ence of defection in doctrine among us, So far 
from uniting with this sentiment,in an udgqaali- 
fied manner, it seems to me. that Peast the 
enemy is busily at work, 98, has been said, this 
is not all; but that the Lord also is at work, 
breaking up the false rests and old formal settle- 
ments of people; and saying to maay, “* Why 
seek ye the living among the dead?” and his 
design in all these shakiogs, and siftings, and 
overturnings is that that which cannot be 
shaken may be manifested and may remain ; 
that mea may see that-it will not do any longer 
to go after the Lo! here’s, or Lo! there’s, in 
this or that system of observations; but that 


a 
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And so is Christ’s own language fulfilling :— 
“TI came not to send peace, (that is, a false 

,) but rather division :” he is separating, 
and will make a clean separation between the 
precious and the vile; and is purging away all 
old Jeavens of refined error as well as open evil ! 
And we who look for all things being made and 
kept new, pure, and of God, and who desire all 
old things to be done away that are not wrought 
jn God, should not shrink or be afraid. e 
that desire to be searched and tried, also to 
prove all things, and to be wholly given up to 
the Lord and his guidance, should not give way 
to unreasonable or unwarrantable fears, lest we 
be doing the enemy’s work ; but simply to eye 
our Captain:—and if He show us the enemy at 
work, attempting to insinuate poison into the 
church, and put us upon resisting and with- 
standing him and those deluded by him,—this 
is not the work of the enemy which thus en- 
gages us:—for Satan never yet did cast out Sa- 
tan. The giving pace to such fears would lead 
us to esteem the guidance and instructions of 
our holy Head by his Spirit uncertain and 
questionable ; whereas the way of the Truth is 
a plain way, so that the wayfaring man, though 
a fool, is not to err therein ; that is, as he looks 
to the Lord, alone, aid does not lean to bis own 
understacding. 

J. B. 
To 


8th of Second month, 1835.—May the bless- 
ing of heaven above and of the earth beneath 
attend you and yours,—the blessing which 
makes most traly rich, and adds thereto no 
sting of sorrow! This has been thy secret pe- 
tition in some of my best moments, when 
thioking of you; and, surely, I shall be ex- 
cused for telling you so. There is that, which 
crowns all other blessings, as you well know : 
—there is that, (let the thoughtless, the unfeel- 
‘ing heart say what it may,) without which our 
very blessings are of no benefit to us, and every 
ift of Divine providence and grace is liable to 
be perverted and abused, instead of being faith- 
fully held in trust, and duly appreciated and 
applied to the enduring good of ourselves and 
of all with whom we have to do. This is 
nothing less than a sense of the presence, coun. 
sel and aid of Him, who giveth us all things 
richly to cnjoy, and will graciously condescend 
to show us how we may use thesé things as not 
abusing them,—how we may no longer liye to 
ourselves; but whether. we eat or drink or 
whatever we do, may do all to His glory. May 
this, my dear , be the first object in our 
eye, the very business of our lives, in all we 
undertake, in all we have to pass through. 
Then shall we not fail of that inheritance 
whieh our dear Lord and Saviour purchased for 
‘us by his coming and by his death ; then shall 











the kingdom and power sre to be found within. | we be Christians, indeed ; and when our little 
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moment of probation is over, then the eternal 
weight of unmingled joy and glory shall fol- 


low! 
J. B. 
To Thomas E 8. 
Crorpos, Sixth month, 1835. 


No sooner was my eye opened to see the ex- 
cellency there is in the Trath, now jast about 
twenty years $go, than I began to appreciate 
the blessed rience recorded by those wort 
thies, (otr eatly Friends,) who, in the same 
line of testimohy, were counted worthy, as it 
were, afresh to ‘cast up the way and revive the 
ancient simplicity of the gospel. Since that 
time, poor and feeble as I feel myself, and un 
worthy to bear the precious name by which we 
are called,—in the midst of blushing at my own 
dwarfishness and abundant occasion of humilia- 
tion and of exercise,—I may say that this feel- 
ing and love to the pure cause of Trath as pro- 
fessed by our poor Society has never slackened. 
How animating it is and comforting to believe, 
—as I have done at this time, in the reading of 
thy letter, and observing your exercises and 
efforts (in America) on account of this most 
precious cause,—that the Lord hath not for- 
saken those who desire to cleave to him with 
full surrender of themselves; that He is still 
near to help in the needful time, to limit the 
power of the enemy, and lift up a standard 
against him, and to overrule all for the good of 
those that fear him. O! how little do we know 
of the designs of His wisdom and goodness t 
his church :—His people are permitted to be 
bowed down, afilicted, oppressed ;—He chastens 
them, and punishes them ;—and then (as the 
history of the church sets forth,) He raises 
them up by his own arm of power, beyond ail 
an ;—He even works by poor, little, 
feeble instruments, and in unlikely ways, till 
he has effected, through suffering, the enlarge- 
ment, strengthening,’ and glorifying of the 
house of his glory. Isaiah Ix. Ixi., &e. 

It'is remarkable that there is a numerous 
body of seattered and hidden seekers who have 
tried ‘all other ways, and retired from them 
more or less; and who are sincerely looking to 
the spirituality of religion, and to us as holding 
up this view. By these the most primitive 
productions are increasingly sought and prized. 

With regard to cutting down some of our 
Journals, &e., I bave always looked upon this 
as a delivate or difficult matter to do unobjes- 
tionably. We are too apt, unconsciously to 
ourselves, to choose that which in our present 
state and turn of mind we are impressed with, 
or that which the present tendencies and exi- 
gencies of the times seem to us to cull for; 
and possibly (for often it has been so) to the 
unequal upholding of ‘divine truth, or a partial 








ea nen 27.2 . 
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exhibition of the character and line of testi- 
mony, which a Friend in his lifetime main- 


tained. This, doubtless, can be much guarded | 


against by a judicious hand, and under best di- 
rection; but atiil I have been afraid of para- 
phrasing upon, or extracting the experience of 
others; we may so readily give an aspect or 
coloriog different from the original document, 
There has been, in my opinion, ever since the 
creeping in of degeneracy, a correspondent en- 
deavor to refine upon, to remodel, and soften 
down the rugged plain truths delivered by these 
ancients; and [ think [ see this in many of the 
publications that have of late years issued from 
the press. The more pure days of the church 
yield to me much the most interesting and im- 
pressive experience. ©! how is the simplicity 
overborne, even ia dedieated minds, now a days; 
how refined, how self-indulgent, and full. of 
reasopings are we! At what a low ebb io 
many places is our mivistry; even strangers 
noticing the change, and the approach to their 
pulpit eloquence: Scripture words, indeed, 
there are, yet often attended with but litcle of 
that authority, weight, savor and life, which 
tends to baptize and bow down the spirits of 
all, and to humble the creature under the 
mighty hand of Him, who worketh all in all 
Surely, anong many causes, our being so mixed 
up with all sorts of people, sometimes for pur- 
posés very good in themselves, has contributed 
to this state of things :—“ strangers” to the 
life of Christ inwardly revealed have “ de- 
voured our strength.”—Hosea vii. 9.——I 
must couclade with saying, may the Lord by 
his power iuterpose, and show us whence we 
have fallen, and preserve .us from falling still 
more generally and utterly ! 

Farewell! [ shall be pleased to hear from 
thee whenever thou bast occasion or liberty to 
address me; and sometimes, at least, think of 
me as one that lougs to endure to the end, to 
hold fast faith and patience, till the Lord say, 
It is enough. 

I remain a poor and weak brother, 
J 





There is one thing with which we ought 
never to be content. That thing is a little. re- 
ligion, a little faith, a little hope, and a little 
grace. Let us never sit down satisfied with a 
little of these things. Oa the opntrary, let us 
seek them more and more. When Alexander, 
the Great visited the Greek, philosopher, Diog- 
enes, he asked him if there was anything that 
he could give him. He got this short answer: 
“T want nothing but that you should stand from 
between we and the sua.” Let the spirit of 
that answer ran through our religion. One 
thing there is which. should never satisfy and 
content us, and that is, “anything that stands 


LETTERS FROM SARAH G. RICH. 
(Continued from page 54.) 
Puiravgteats, 10th mo. 24th, 1852. 

My dear Friend :—Why is it that I should 
feel so impressive an obligation to write thee, 
when already I have written one or more let 
ters since any line has greeted my sight from 
thy pen? Must I infer from thy silence that 
thou no longer classes me among congenial 
spirits? Well, my friend, if this were the case, 
would the incomes of love so often fill my 
breast, creating a desire not only to write thee, 
but also to receive letters from thee? | Would 
this be so, if the bond of friendship avd love 
did not exist as in former days? Certainly not. 
And I believe if love to God. the supreme and » 
love to men were the ruling principle of every 
breast, no place would be found for a spirit of 
enmity and evil surmisings, arraying brother 
against brother; that spirit of coldaess, 30 a 
jealousy, which would bring every thing to its 
own contracted views. 

Yes, this it is, this spirit, which assumes the 
judgment seat, which is causing us to becomes 
reproach and a bye-word to the people; until 
some of us can know only confusion and shame 
ia reflecting on things as they exist. And in- 
deed, for myself, if I did not remember, that 
this life is short, and eternity loug, I should, ia 
view of the many discouragements from within’ 
and without, be utterly overwhelmed ; but with 
this view, the feeling is, of what avail will it 
be, whether our path here be strewn with roses, or 
beset with thorns; it will soon be passed; and 
the end crowns all—and oh, if it can ouly be of 
that glorious, triumphant character, whi Paul 
realized, when he said, “ There is laid up for 
me a crown of righteousness, which the 
Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me at 
that day, and not for me only, but for all those 
also who love His appearing.” Of little mo- 
ment will it be, whether this be obtained: 
thiough many trials; yea, or aay. If we can 
only say, “ We have fought the good fight, and 
have kept the faith’’—a faith that is saving—s 
faith that is living—not a dead faith—but one 
which is an active principle—one which is 
shown by good works,—a faith in the newness 
of spirit, aud not io the oldness of the letter. 
If this living faith be abode in, we shall be able’ 
to endure all hard things; and if, to be evil 
spoken of is our lot, and our name cast out as 
evil; if we know the effect of this to be, to 
teach us not to lean on the arm of flesh, but to 
place our hopes on high,—then can we through 
this faith endure all, fearing not those who can 
ouly affect the body, or cutward man’s standing, 
but “ have no power over the suul.” For in 
the midst of the most fiery trials, we shall be 
made éo feel that our Redcemer liveth, aud as 
He liveth, “we live also.” Therefore, above 


between our souls and Christ.”—J. C. Ryle, all, may our hopes soar, and dwell in that faith ° 
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which will lead into a religion which is not of 
sect or form, but one which is pure and unde- 
filed; which leads to visit the widows and 
fatherless,and to keep ourselves unspotted from 
the world. . 

3lst.—A week has elapsed since writing the 
above. Yes, a week of as deep trials and prov- 
ings as have often fallen to the lot of thy sul- 
fering friend to endure, And oh, that in all such 
seasons I may prove the efficacy of that faith 
above mentioned, which wil/—vw hich does—beget 
& holy hope, and confidence, that there is that, 
beyond this vale, which is worth all the suffering 
of this life to obtain. Therefore, may I count 
all as gain if thereby I may win Christ, and 
be brought into that entire nothingness of se//, 
which will enable me to feel that, “It is not 
I that. live, but Christ that liveth in me;” and 
in confidence have a well grounded hope, that all 
will be well, when the time shall come for 
this mortal to put on immortality, and “ death 
be:swallowed up ia victory.” Therefore, all I 
desire is strength to be able to bear all things, 
as, becometh those whose hopes are in that 
power which is able to save to the uttermost 
all chose who put their confidence in Him, 
who having beeo our Alpha, will, if abode in, 
be our Omega, if in sincerity we feel@that the 
life we now live is through faith in Christ, 
faith in the Son of God, who gave himself for 
us—who gives Himself of his spirit within us, 
that we might receive the adoption of sons— 
whereby we cry, “Abba Father.” Thus, 
“through weakness, we are made strong ;” yes, 
truly, for our trust is nu longer in our own 
might, or in the arm of flesh, but all hope and 
confidence is upon Him, who is a “ present 
helper_in every needful time,” and who never 
said to the wrestling seed, ‘Seek ye my face 
in vain.” I had a sweet little visit a few days 
since from S. D. She was an entire stranger, 
brought by a mutual friend; she said her hear- 
ing was such that she could not converse much 
with the sick, but she was permitted sometimes 
to feel with them, which was soon proven, for, 
after a few minutes’ pause, she spoke as one 
knowing what it was to be taught in the 
school of affliction. Her language was both en- 
couragiog and instructing. After which, she 
knelt by my bedside, and poured forth the 
breathing of her soul in a deep and fervent sup- 
plication; which showed forth the aboundings 
of that sympathy and loye with which her heart 
is Alled—embracing all—knowing no bounds— 
no limits, It was a season of deep humiliation, 
not to be ‘forgotten by thy. poor unworthy 
friend ; that thus the anointed ones should so 
often be led to my bedside ; and did I not truly 
feel the aptness of her language, when she 
said, “ Thou knowest, Ob! Father, who of this 
little company feel that they have none in Hea- 
ven but Thee, nor in all the’ earth beside 


a 


thee.” Did not my heart most traly respond’ 
—yes, most truly—Amen, sayeth my spirit. 

Ve also had a deeply interesting visit from 
P. C., who is engaged in visiting families 
among us; and if ker spirit is not one qualified 
to enter into sympathy with tribulated ones, 
then must I doubt all such things. Her lan- 
guage was all love, all sympathy with the af. 


flicted. The commencement was, “ Many are . 


the afflictions of the righteous, hut the Lord 
delivereth out of them all.” Yes, she added, 
He does deliver—He will deliver. Thus she 
proceeded, and a more soul-refreshing cup of 
cold water seldom has been handed to the deso-' 
late and thirsty traveller. She said mach, 
though often pausing, as if willing to close, 
and then something more encouraging and 
strengthening she would quietly hand forth. 
And finally told us, that on entering the room 
the feeling was,—there was nothing for her to 
do, the Master having been here before her ; 
but remarked, her spirit was so enlisted for us, 
and so knit to ours, that the arisings of her 
heart she dare not withhold. It was a most 


impressive séason, and not a day, nor scarcely _ 


an hour passes, but that again and again her 
expressions revive in my mind; sweetly and 
encoutagingly, and yet humblingly to one, 
who feels, indeed, the least and bindermost of 
the flock, if indeed of that desirable number; 
but I trust I may hope, though desolate, I am not 
forsaken. She spoke of her many trials and af- 
flictions, but through all, she said, The Lord 
never forsook her—no—she added, not for one 
moment; but that He did sustain ; and contin- 
ued,—Every heart knows its own bitterness, but 
if ‘we can only say we thank thee for all, most 
for the severe, all would be well, and the end 
would compensate for all. Her burden seemed 


to be love, and love only, saying she felt no 


wish to call anything sectarian ; for in Christ 


all were one; no sect—no coldness nor dissen-. 


sion ; and to this aloné, Christ within, did she 
commend us, as the alone true source of help. 
I remember thy request, dear M., that I would 
not omit informing how I am, but indeed, un- 
less I could say differently, I fear my friends 


will grow weary. Bat, in truth, I can give 


nothing e couraging, for my sufferings ‘in- 
crease, and, with the Psalmist, may say, “I am 
greatly afflicted.” * Look thou upon my pain,” 
“the sorrows of my heart are enlarged. Turn 


thou unto me ;” and in heartfelt sincerity may” 


add, and ia thy good time release me; but unti 
then, grant me patience to endure all things, 
“hoping all things—enduring all”—anmar 
muriogly, however trying my lot may some- 


times feel. ‘*‘ He who is our holy Pattern, en-— 
But for my weak nature, 
my sufferings are great, and so prolonzed, that— 
it ‘requires great watchfulness to dwell in the — 


dured far more.” 


patience which becometh those who wait for the 
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dawning of a brighter day—when this mortal] be encountered—the poor four-footeds, housed 
shall put on immortality ; but if I can be fa-|to be sure, but not in stables of brick and mor- 
vored thus. to wait, all will be well, for His| tar, defying wind and storm, but crevices 
promises fuil not, and has He not said, “ They] through which the wind and soow is. pouring, 
who wait His coming shall be clothed upon | shivering with cold, suffering from thirst, the 


with a ‘robe of righteousness.’” I remain | spring and the water trough buried many feet 


unchangeably thy sister in the bonds of love. 


8. G. B. 
(To be cont'nued.) 


A VOICE FROM.THE MOUNTAINS. 
[In the words of Cowper: 
It seems the part of wisdom, and no sin 
Against the law of love to mensnte lots 
With less distioguished than ourselves; that thus. 
We may with patience bear our mod'rate ills 
And sympathize with others, suffring more. 


deep, so that no trace of its-whereabout is to be 
seen ; lanes, pathways, and foads all full, and 
if cleared to-day, it is only to find them refilled 
on the morrow. No passing on the bighway; 
no commuvication between neighbors, no mai 
for long periods. . Such is life among these 
mountains. = * 2 

At our last Quarterly Meeting, held at Al- 
bany, I was the only one that attended from 
this Monthly Meeting. The usual route being 


The extract below, from private letvers| quite impassable, I took a roundabout way by: 
written by a friend living in a remote section | stage and railroad, travelling 160 milesin get 
of the State of New York, presents a lively pic-| ting to and from the meeting, and using up five 
ture, strikingly im contrast with the advantages|days. Some of my friends thought that, under 
enjoyed in winter by the dwellers in a city like | the circumstances, I might be excused; bat, 
ours. But the ice and snow that have sur-| being a representative, and having charge of 
rounded the outward habitation of our dear|the minutes, { made a little extra effort. The 
friend have not chilled the warm carrent of| meeting was quite well atteaded, the railways 
feeling that flows toward his friends, and his | céntering there, affording facilities for Friends 
words of kindly cheer were so animating that| of neighboring meetings to attend, a: numberof 
we felt like sharing them with our readers.— | whom were very acceptably with us, and we 
Eps } had as we thought a good meeting: I have 

34. mo. 14th. 1867. | but once this winter missed the attendance of 

“ The calendar says it is now spring, but the | our own meeting, and that from ill health. 1 
earth still presents an unbroken sheet of white,| was kept up through all the terrific, weather 
a3 far as the eye can reach. twice a week, mostly by men, who passed on 

There has been, however, quite a let up in the | foot over the frozen snow. It has been a low 
weather for several weeks past, but the huge | time with us, though, as always, entire harmony 
banks piled in early winter, seem slow in leav-| has prevailed, and a few seasons of favor. 
ing, and sadly obstruct the ways—in many| Through the kindness of Friends .we have had 
places rendering travelling both difficult and} a more than usual amount of good reading mat- 
dangerous. ter this winter.” 

For six weeks the wind blew, with briefex-| After enumerating a number of interesting 
ceptions, a perfect gale ; bursting over the hill- | volumes, he adds : 
tops and down the mountaid sides, as if each| ‘It is surelyi cause for encouragement that 
succeeding gale was endeavoring to excel the] the nature and character of Deity, the relation 
preceding one—the mercury all the time, with | we hold to Him, the duties we owe to ourselves, 
a few short intervals, nestling among the Zero’s,| to each other, and to the Great Supreme, are 
till at length it suddenly dropped to 25° below’ being better understood than in days gone by ; 
nothing, where it rested, and finally slowly turned | and» we cannot:but conclude that there are 
upward, and we are greatly in hopes it may not | other sheep not.of this fold who. are receiving 
very soon seek that figure again. In your staid | the oracles of truth, and who are acting them 
city of brotherly love, you have small concep-j out with greater faithfuloess than many in our 
tion of the freaks we have to encounter here, | fold; and shall we not rejoice at this? ..... 
during the long winters of this almost arctic] My aspirations arise while I write that. the 
region. Qn rising one morning at the usual | striplings may not be dismayed ; but, ee 
note of the clock, the room was yet dark; and} the armor with which success is impossible, and | 
on examining, we found that the wind, with | girding on, the simple sling aud stone, go forth 
busy hands, had been all ‘night piling snow/| to victory. I strongly impressed, when at- 
against the easements, until it had reached to the | tending your last'aotdal gathering, that there 
topmost pane, acting the part of a closed shut-| were ia yout borders some to whom the dan- 
ter ; and our door-ways were obstructed by many | guage had gone forth——“ Arise, shine, for thy 
feet of snow. Now the struggle commenced, . | Jight has come.” May these not. prove un- 

The first plunge, we were waist deep in the, faithful to this call, putting upon another what 
snow, no shovel short of the cattle barn; be-| belongs to them, excusing themselves 
tween us and it, huge pyramids of snow were to! they are “slow of speech and of a stammering. 
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tongue ;” but come faithfully up to the help of 
the Lord against the mighty influence of tra- 
dition—the influence of fear, of hesitancy, of 
doubt,— making straight steps toward Zion, the 
city of God, wherein dwelleth righteousness.” 
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still suffering great injustice from an overbear. 
ing spirit, manifested by many of the white 
racé with whom they are brought in contact. 
We hear of the cruelty and revenge practised 
by. the Indians on the frontiers, and are some, 
times greatly shocked at the murderous assaults: 
made upon the innocent emigrant or settler 
with whom they meet.in their marauding ex- 
peditions. Much to be deplored as these things 
are, is there not some palliative for their crimes, 































Tux Apvertising Sueet.—Subscribers 
who have their papers bound have objected to 
the last page being appropriated to advertise- 
ments, which are only of passing interest. 
Four additional pages are now devoted to that 
purpose. This will afford ample space for the 
accommodation of our business Friends, and 
their advertisements are solicited. 


red man has for many years borne from those upon 
whom it is natural for him to look as aggressors ? 
For a pittance which will not bear the name of 


home, the haunts of his childhood, and the 
graves of his fathers—all these have been 
wrested from him by a mercenary spirit with 
apparently but little compensation; but the, 
seeds sown by wrong-dvuing, though they may! 


Notice.—Subseribers are requested to pro- 
cure Post-office money orders in making remit- 
tances, or to send them in some other safe way, 
assome of the money lately sent has been taken 


in the remembrance of the injuries which the ° 


an equivalent, he has been driven from his — 































































































































from the letters. 


THE FREEDMEN AND THE INpDIANS.—It 
It seems strange to see in the public papers 
accounts of large and enthusiastic meetings 
having been held in the South by the “colored 


citizens,” in which addresses were delivered by 


colored men, and resolutions passed, bearing 
Ata “ Re- 


upon the condition of the country. 
construction meeting” held in Charleston, 8S. 
C., on the 22d inst., a number of resolutions 
were offered, desigaed tp promote law and order, 
the 15th of which reads thus: “Relying upon 
Divine Providence for wisdom in our counsels, 
efficiency in our action, harmony among our- 
selves—with malice toward noné and charity to 
all, we pledge our earnest and best efforts for 
the return of peace and prosperity to all our 
people, and for an early representation of our 
beloved State in the Congress of the United 
States.” May these prove the words of a 
living inspiration, by which, purpose will be 


combined with action; and may the hearts of 


this manumitted people be turned into the 
right channel to secure their individual good, 
as well as their country’s, welfare. 

In the gratification felt that the millions 
from whom the boon of liberty was so long 
withheld are gradually being placed in a posi- 
tion to enjoy it, we are not unmindful of another 
portion of the inhabitants of the land, who are 





apparently lie dormant for a time, will appear 
in some form; and the avengivg spirit of the 
Indian, as he lifts his tomahawk and meditates, 
the destruction of the “ pale face” and his race, 
is undoubtedly the legitimate fruit of the op- 
pression and deceit practised toward him by the 
unprincipled “ civilized whites.” 

Before the Indians were iafluereed by the 
habits of the corrupt traders who furnished them 
with “ fire-water,” in order that they might the 
more readily impose upon their ignorance and 
credulity, there are instances recorded of their na- 
tive hospitalityand magnapimity, which are wor- 
thy of imitation even bya more enlightened peo- 
ple. The reverence in which the Indians hold the 
memory of Wm. Penn will illustrate our position, 
acd will prove that “ every seed will bring forth 
fruit after its kind.” They have been taught 
to respect the Friends or Quakers, as descend-" 
ants or children of one who extended the hand of 
friendship with a salutation of brothers to their, 
forefathers, and whether these Friends are met: 
upon the prairie or in the forest they are reeog- 
nized as Friends, and have nothing to fear. Not’ 
long since we heard from a friend in Iowa that 
for several seasons past a depredatory band of 
Indians had visited a certain neighborbood in 
that district of country, and had become a 
great terror because of one or two murders that 
had been committed. But upon their coming 
again the past year, they were visited by Friends. 
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and: their immediate wants supplied. They 
were also told that if they required food or help, 
they should receive it, and the months of their 
stay passed away without any molestation or 
trouble from them. 

We have observed with deep regret the causes 
for just complaint made by several of the tribes 
in relation to the treaties made by government, 
and broken, as the convenience of the increasing 
population of the whites seemed to demand, 

Wecan but sincerely hope that the threatened 
difficulties. with these poor ignorant people 
may be averted by the wise legislation in which 
their rights may be respected, and they may he 
made to feel that the government is their friend 


and not their enemy. 


Diep, at his residence at Rider’s Mills, Columbia 
Oo., N. Y., on the 24 of Kighth month, 1866, from 
the effects of paralysis, Jonataan River, aged 86 
years ; a member of Chatham Monthly Meeting. 

——, at Roseville, Placer Co., California, on the 
27th of First month, 1867, Joun Evens, aged 49 
years. He was a native of Baltimore, Md., but re-’ 
moved with his father and mother, Edmund’ and 
Elizabeth Evens, to Richmond, Iod., where, in 1839, 
he married Mary, danghter of Oliver Kinsey. Ia 
1843 he buried his.wife and three children within 
three months. In 1849 he migrated to California, 
For a year pst his health has been declining, al- 
though be was confined to the house but ten days 
His close was peaceful and bappy. 

——, on Fifth-day morning, Third mo, 21st, 1867, 
Cuartes Paimer, son of David Palmer, of Lower 
Makefield Township, Bucks Co., Pa., in his 33d year. 
, on the 26th of Third month, 1867, at the 
residence of his brother-in-law, Chas. W. Reeve, 
near Georgetown, N. J., Dantina Conrow Hascock, 
son of the Inte Biddle Hancock, aged 30 years; a 
member of Green St. Monthly Meeting. 

——, in Philadelphia, on the 26th of Third month, 
1867, Bensamin A. Saoemaker, of Long Branch, N.J., 
aged 57 veurs. 

——, oo the 20th of Third month, 1867, Evia, 
daughter of the late Isaac and Ann Thomas; an at- 
tender of Germactown’ Meeting. 





—_————4<6 
Friends’ Fuel Association for the Poor will hold 
their final meeting this season this (Seventt-day) 
evening, at 8 o'clock. 
Jos. M, Truman, Clerk, 





Ir is related of a well-known divine, that, when 
on his deathbed, he was dictating words.to an 
amanuensis, who had written : 

“*T am stil. in the land of the living.’ 
ax Stop!” said the dying man, “ correct that, 


y: 
“Tam yet in the land of the dying, buthope 
soon to be io the land of the living!” 
Beautiful thought ! and it is eo, 
In his closing scene, the Christian is enabled 
to contrast this passing, dying world with that 
‘which is to come.” 


The Commencement of the Female Medical 
College took place on the 16th inst., and the der 
gree of Doctor of Medicine was conferred upon 
ten graduates. 


The Valedictory Address was delivered by 
Mary J. Scarlett, M. D. 


The following is an extract from it :— 


A physician’s life is not one of ease; no 
weather is too inclement, no night too dark for 
the ealls of the sick to reach the medical ad- 
viser. The warm. fireside must be forsaken; 
the night’s wonted repose changed to toil, that 
the sufferer may receive timely aid or the be 
reaved friends feel that all human skill which 
they could command had been exerted. Nor ig 
this all. The time spent in visiting the sick ig, 
only a portion of that required to be laborions- 
ly occupied. Thought, reflection, research, deep 
and long continued, into the causes of disease 
and the requisite treatment, belong to the works 
of the physician. However pleasant this work 
may be, it requires mental and physical endur- 
ance. It is not enough simply to read whet is 
published. Tbe reading and investigation must 
be so methodical as to make what is appropri- 
ated blend with one’s own thoughts, and become 
as it were a part of our own mentality, that it 
may be available when needed. 

‘he change in public opinion in regard to the 
capability of woman to practice medicine hag 
been so great within the last few years that you 
will have far less prejudice and opposition to 
encounter than thuse had who have gone before 
you. Still these yet exist in some degree, and 
they can only be effectually overcome by those 
who become members of the profession, by pos- 
sessing the ability to meet exigencies, and to 
discharge devolving duties in a calm, dignified, 
and skilful manner. . 

Progression is the law of the universe, Sad- 
denly the world is startled by some unexpected 
innovation. Silentiy the elements of revolution 
have been at work; silently, but not sectionally. 
The causes of progressive development permeate 
society ; a refurmation in religion takes place. 
It is not confined to one section—the people are, 
ripe for its. adoption. > for 

We live in.an age when the right to laborin 
our own way is not denied ue—when new ave- 
nues of usefulness are con\inually being opened. 
to us—when our God-given, physical, mental, 


{and moral powers may be expanded under the 


benign influence of active and ennobling work. 
Work is the great reformer—idleneas the tempt- 
er to viee and immorality. 

The day for discussing the propriety of wo- 
men attending to other than household duties 
has passed, We would not advocate a position 
for woman that would in the slightest degree re- 
move her from the home throne. The fami 
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circle is the sanctuary in which life is most re 
treshed and refreshing. 

A great need is felt in society—in all classes 
of society—of competent medical advisers of the 
same scx. It is among the most sensitive, pure 
aud refined, whether rich or poor, that your 
professional skill will be brought most into 
requisition, It is in answer to the demand 
made by suffering women that you are here to- 
day. Your own innaté sense of what belongs 
to the profession will teach you that it is not by 
following the example of a few women who have 
unfortunately takeu erratic means to make them- 
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A few quotations will be given—the first: 
from a letter addressed to the Association by, 
D. Webster Minor, a pupil of Sarah Aun Steer, 
at Waterford, Va., who states the writer brought 
it to her, and that she forwards it without any 
correction : 
{Quotations in this, as in every other case 
that may fojlow, given “ verbatim et literatim.”) 
“ Most high and benevolent friends— : 
“We take this oppertunity to return our 
thanks to you for your meney favors which you’ 
have bestowed upon us a poor downtr’den race; 
but we thank the grate God who is the rulat/of 


selves a name inthe world that you will best serve ; all things for having broke the chnes of bondage, 


the cause in which you have evlisted, Be true, 
modest, unpretending women, and if you possess | 
skill, ‘as we believe you do, there will be no' 
need of pretentious display—your good works 
will speak in deep tones for you. 

That you will be so clothed with the attributes ; 
of refined womanhood, that whether you enter 
the palaces of the wealthy, the comfortable 
homes of those in what is considered the mid- 
dle ranks of life,or the hovel of the indigent, you 
will dignify the profession you have chosen, we 
aré assured. ‘That skill, tenderness, and com- , 
passion will not be governed by monetary con- | 
siderations, we are also convinced. 

This institution has been in progress for sev- 
enteen years, and has, from year to year,’ 
given evidence of increasing popularity. Dar- | 
ing the past session, forty-four students have 


attended, and among these are ladies of great 


ean Attached to the building is the 
omen’s Hospital, in which thousands are 


and set the prisener free. We hav sum good. 
friends here and we are happy to think that 
our dear fricnds of the north .hav not forgoten 
us, for we know not what would have becom off 
of us, if you had forgoten as. You hav sent, 
your dearly beloved and faithful teachers among 


; us, and tha are dewing us grat good hy their 


good examples and advice. Tha have left their, 
pleasant homes to com amongst us to instruct: 
us, and we will dew all in our power to make 
their labors easy and agreeable. The valuable. 
books which you hav sent to us are instructive 
messengers to our upeultivated minds. We 
thank you again fur the clothen we hav received, 
also thé money that we received to help on with 
our church which whould hav been nearer don 
than it is had it not been for the hard whinter. 

“ We hav a great meney triels with our ene- 
mys but we do not mind the slurs tha are con- 
stantly throwing at us. We hav had verry 
good belth with us. The heard whinter has 


treated annually, and which affords clinical ad- , been verry much against us but I think with 


vantages to the students. 
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the help of the Lord we may get through.” 
Another letter addressed to the Association 
is equally expressive : 
“ Dear Friends—We feel as if we would like 
to answer your kind letter which we received. 


Tt is not intended in the present number to ' from you, and we also thank you for the value, 


go into the details for each school under the 


j able boxes, and we feel that they huve been of 
care of Friends, but simply:to present the ag- | 


grate value to us. And we also thank you ‘for 


gregate number under instruction, adding some! the monney we have received from you to- 


other little matters of interest. 
-’ Fourteen out of the sixteen schools were ro- 
ported last month, These fourteen schools en- 


‘ rol’ 744 pupils, of whom 585 read and 632 


write, while 585 are between 6 and 16 years of 
age; with only 23-of the entire number in the 
alphabet. All the teachers write very encour- 
agingly about their schools, and from all we 
can leara, they are highly prosperous. Very 
creditable specimens of tie penmanship of some 
of the pupils sometimes aecompany the reports, 
usually with the assurance uf the teachers that 
the composition and execution is all their own, 
without any assistance whatever, and often with 
the information that a few short months previ- 
oly they did not know one letter from an- 
er. 





wards our school house, and the presants. for 
our children. And we thank our Heavenly: 
Father, and you also. We feel that we are not 
able to express our thanks to you. 

“You tell us we must love the beauties of 
nature: It hurries my mind back to the hours 
when our land were rapted in ware, and truble’ 
and sorrow. Grass and flowers all denotes that’ 
God is love, and when I hear the robben, lark, 
& dove warble prays to their maker above; 
membry [memory] seams to say all is right,’ 
but the heart of man; And [we] feel that we 
are greatly indebted to our kind and patiencent 
teacher; guring the cold winter no weather 
dident prevent her presants from the school, 
We hope you will make allowance for this badly’ 


-}composed letter. ’ 
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Some of the signatures to this letter might 


well put the blush on many of the pupils of our|' 


northern schools. 
A portion of the pupils of Mary Mc Bride, av 
Fairfax Court-House, forward the following : 
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te Written on behalf of the colored people,” 


1% 


map of North America, drawn at home, without’ 
any instruction, and without her knowledge, 
until brought to her as a surprise. 

Much nofore of like character with the above 
compilation might be introduced, but enough 
has been given, coming as they do from various 
localities, to show. the gratitude of those for 


“To the Philadelphia Association of Friends :”| whom we are laboring, as well as their satis- 
“Ladies and Geatlemen —In the name of| factory advancement. At the same time we 


the pupils of the colored school of Fairfax C. H. 
we the undersigned bog leave to thank you for 
your kindness to us, not ouly in sending the 
clothing and gifts, but also in provending us a 
teacher, books, &c., for a school. We can 
simply say “thank you,” and endeavor by our 
future behavior and improvement to prove that 
“actions speak louder than words.” 

The above was signed by twenty-one of the 
pupils, the teacher penciling the ages opposite 
each name. Their ages range from 8 ‘to 16 
years—the writer of the address being only 
thirteen. The quotation marks are just ag the 
manuscript gives them. 

Sarah E. Lloyd, at Woodlawn, also sends a 
number of specimens, one of which reads: 


must not forget how much we and they are in- 
debted to the faithfulness of our teachers for 
these evidences of success, 

It may be well to add that another letter 
has been received, from Susan H. Clark,’at 
Fortress Monroe, gratefully acknowledging our 
second donation of clothing, as well as the 
money forwarded, (from individual contribu- 
tions). Both came very opportunely, and her 
details of their distribution are full of interest. 

Philada., 34 mo., 1867. J.M. KE. 


WOMAN. 


Is it not strange, after all the Bible says of 
woman and women, /adies should be preferred 


‘I will learn my lesson well—it is a grate| by many of her sex. “She shall be called 
thing to learn to write and read» T love to go| woman,” is the very first intimation that we 
to school and learn my lesson, and I love to tell | have of her‘name. We read of the gentle, lov- 
the truth.” ing Ruth, the queenly Esther, and Elizabeth, 

(Signed) Harriett Jorpon. | the mother of John, alt as women, and she who 

Another of her pupils, after an attendance | was the most exalted of all, Mary, the mother 
of only eleven days, writes, very creditably, with | of Jesus. If lady had. been a superior title, or 
a lead pencil, “God can see you—man may not something equivalent to it, it surely would have 
see you, but God can.” been conferred upon her. True, she was poor, 

(Signed) Francis Burner. | the wife of a carpenter, her babe was born in s 

Some of the pupils of Mary K. Brosius, at| manger, yet the angels rejoiced, and the morn- 
Vienna, address the Association as follows: ing stars sang together, as she (a woman) held 

“ Oar dear friends” — the child in herarms. Whobathed the Saviour’s 

“We thank you for being so kind as to think | feet with her tears, and followed Him to the 
of us, and sending us clothing, and alsoa teacher | cross and tomb, and received the first blessing 
which we all love. We will try and repay you|of the risen Lord? Woman. Ever kind and 
in our good works, as this is the only way we| compassionate, the very name seems to breathe 
can shew our gratitude to our kind ‘friends: | of love and adoration. 

And we also thank our blessed Lord for givin} In all ages noble, heroic women were ‘the 
us such kind friends; we would love to see you| mothers of true, brave men. Our grandmothers 
dear faces, but if we never meet in this world| and great-grandmothers were all women; they 
I pray that we may meet in heaven, and I will| loved their-husbands, taught their children and 
try and remember my dear friends in my|made home happy; their sons grew up and 
prayers.” called them blewed. The words, woman, wother 
Yours respectfully and howe, form the golden links thatkeepsociety 
(Signed) Fanny Denny. | together; there seems.a “comfort in each word, 

Then follow the signatures of seven others, | but the word dady brings to our mind’s eye sick- 
one of whom is only jive years old. ly children, little graves, a disorderly house, 

A number of examples in Arithmetic “have | and a bankrupt husband. It is this love of show 
slso been forwarded by Caroline Thomas, of| that is ruining the American people; we want 
Leesburg, Va., comprising Addition, Subtrac-| women, good and truo, to preside over. the 
tion, Multiplication and Division, accompanied| homes of their husbands and children, to. fil 
in some instances with proofs of their results| the places that God intended them to fill, direct- 
which are really wonderful; some of them in-|ing the minds of sons and daughters to future 
volving over forty, and some over fifty figures| usefulness for themeelves and fellow creatures. 
in their execution. The perpetuity and greatness of nations depend 

One of the teachers sent a very pretty colored’ on the high moral culture of the-women.- = 
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Peaee, Good will to men.” 


“Two mighty lands have shaken hands 
Across the deep wide sea; 

The world looks forward with new hope 
Of better times to be; 

For, from our rocky headlands, 
Unto the distant West, 

Have sped the messages of love 
From kiod old England’s breast. 

And from America to ns 
Hath come the glad.reply, 

“We greet you from our heart of hearts, 
We bail the new-made tie; 

We pledge again our living troth, 
Which under Heaven shall be 

As stend/ast as Monadnoc’s cliffs, 
And deep as is the sea.” 


Henceforth the East and West are bound 
By a new link of love; 

Aod, as to Noah’s a:k there came 
The olive-bearing dove, 

Bo does this ocean telegraph, 
This marvel of our day, 

Give hopeful promise that the tide 
Of war shall ebb away. 

No more, as in the days of yore, 
S>al! mountains keep apart, 

No longer oceans sunder wide 
The haman heart from heart; 

For man hath grasped the thunderbolt 
And made of ita slave 

To do his errands o’er the land, » 
And underneath the wave, 

Stretch on, thou wonder-working wire; 
Stretch North, South, Bast and West, 

Deep down beneath the surging sea, 
High o'er the mountaija’s crest ; 

Stretch oaward without stop or stay, 
All lands and oceans span, 

Knitting with firmer, closer bands, 
Man to his brother man. 


Stretch on, still on, thou wondrous wire, 
Defining space and time, 

OF ail the mighty works of man, 
Thou art the most sublime. 

On thee bright-eyed and joyous Peace 
Her sweetest smile hath smiled, 

For, side by side, thou bring’st again 
The mother and the child, 

Stretch on! Oh-may a blessing rest 
Upon thie wondrous deed, 

This conquest where no tears are shed, 
In which no victims bleed, 

_ May ‘no rude storm disturb thy rest, 

Nor quench the swift-winged fire 

That comes and goes at our command 
Along thy wondrous wire. 


Long tumy’st thou bear the messages 
Of love from shore to sbore, 

And aid all good men inthe cause 
Of Him whom we adore ; 

Por thou art traly bat a gift 
By the All-bounteous given ; 


The minds that thought, the hands that wrou 


Were all bestowed by Heaven.” 





Prayer is nothing but the breathing that out 
before the Lord that was breathed inéo us by the 


spirit of the Lord. 
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“ Glory to God in the lighest, and on Earth 
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From “Greece, Ancient and Modern.” 
Lecture delivered before the Lowell Institute by ©. Oy 
Fexron, late President of Harvard University. 
RUBAB LIFE OF GREECE. ; 


The idea ‘of Greece usually entertained :is 
that of a country of heroes, poete, artists, and 
philosophers ; aod in truth, the great signifi; 
cance of Hellas in the history of man is em- 
bodied in the individuals belonging to these il- 
lustrious classes of her sons. Yet the common 
life of man was lived there as well as by us 
Through the openings of the splendid curteim 
which presents itself to our vision as the trum 
picture of Hellas, we catch glimpses of fami- 
liar seenes—of the toil for daily bread, of the 
vulgar wants of humanity. The life of Greees 
was not all heroism, romance, puetry, and art. 
It rested, as life everywhere rests, on the bosom: 
of the common Mother Karth. If the Greeks 
were pre-eminently a nation of poets and artista, 
they were no less pre-eminently a nation of 
farmers. They understood the theory and 
the practice of agriculture, though some of the, 
aciences now deewed important to the best eul- 
tivation of the earth were wholly unknowa to 
them. 

In Homer we find lovely sketches of the prir 
mitive country life, and the rural tastes and 
habits of the most eminent personages. Hesi-; 
od’s Works aed Days is chiefly devoted to the 
rustic lore which experienow had taught to the 
cultivators of the earth in his age, both with, 
respect to the virtues of industry, temperance 
and thrift, and to the practical methods of bus. 
bandry. The precepts seem to have been drawn 
in a great measure from the poet’s owa experi- 
ence. He was.a Beotian farmer, and, like the 
farmers of New England, had a great amount 
of proverbial philosophy at his iongue’s end. 
The early. Greek agriculturists carefully ob- 
served the phenomena of the heavens, aod knew 


mals ; the flight of birds, according to the sea- 
son; a knowledge of the propefties of different 
soils, and their adaptation to different kinds of 
crops; the method of discovering springs— 
were among the subjects of their practical ob- 


would surprise those who think that sense aud. 
observation are of modern growth. Wagons, 
carts, ploughs, and harrows were generally 
manufactured on the farm, if it was a large one, 
or in its neighborhood, by smiths and carpem- 
ters;and the kinds of wood chosen for these 
purposes were determined with much care, 
Corn was ground, first, in a large mortar, with; 
a pestle. The list of other implements—scythes, ; 
pruving-hooks, saws, spades, shovels, rakes, 
pickaxes, hoes, aud the like—could hardly be, 
extended now. The methods of enriching the, 
soil were carefully studied ; the utility of guang; 
and seaweed, as well as of the common manures, 


all.about the weather. The habits of the ani-~ 


servation and study; and their skill in them: 
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was perfectly understood and largely verified 
io practice. Land was allowed to recover its 
strength by lying fallow, as Xenophon teaches 
in his economicus. To proteet the grain from 
birds, scarecrows were set in the fields; and to 
make all sure, they were accustomed to try. a 
curious spell. Having caught a toad, they car- 
ried him around the field by night alive, and 
then put him into a jar, sealed him up, aod 
buried him in the middle of the ground. 
After these precautions it was supposed that 
the growing blade was-safe from enemies. Hay 
was an article whose value was well understood. 
The time for mowing was carefully determined ; 
and the hay-ricks were made with due precau- 
tions against dampnecs on one hand, and spon- 
taneous combustion on the other. .When the 
time of harvest came, the laborers at Athens 
ranged themselves round the agora, and waited 
to be employed by the farmers. Homer has en 
animated passage in which he compares the 
rushing together of two hostile armies to rival 
parties of harvesters starting from opposite sides 
of the field : 
As reapers each to the other opposite 
With haste rush forward, mowing quickly 
Stalks of wheat or barley in some rich man’s field, 
While dense before them fall the sheafy heaps ; 
So rushing terribly, with mutual rage, 
Trojans and Greeks the slaughter wage. 
In another place, the same incomparable 
poet presents to us a delightful harvest scene: 
There, e field, amid lofty corn the lusty reapers 
stand, 

Plying their task right joyously, with sickle each 
in hand, 

Some strew in lines, as on they press, the handfuls 
thick bebind, 

While at their heels the heavy sheaves their merry 
comrades bind. 

These to the mows & troopof boys next bear in 
haste away, 

And ge upon the golden glebe the triamphs of the 


ay. 

Among them, wrapped in ‘silent joy, their sceptred 
king appears, . 

Beholding in the swelling heaps the stores of fature 

ars, 

A mighty ox beneath an oak the busy heralds slay, 

With grateful sacrifice to close the labors of the day. 

While near, the busbandiman’s repast the rustic 
maids prepare, . 

Sprickling with flour the broiling cakes whose savor 
fills the air. 


The grain was trodden out from the straw by | bird 


? horses, oxen, or mules, on a circular threshing- 
floor, usually placed on an eminence in the open 
field. A pole was set up in the centre of the 
floor, and the cattle were fastened to it by a 
40pe réaching to the circumference. As they 
moved round it the rope coiled itself about the 
pole until they were brought up at the centre; 
then their heads were turned in. the cngesite 
direction until the cord. was unwound, 
times a rude threshing-machine, toothed with 
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early as the time of Homer winnowing- machines 
were used. The whole process is described by 
him in one of those similes which are finished 
off like elaborate pictures. The granaries were 
prepared with the utmost care ; and when the 
fruits of the season were housed the event was 
celebrated by a festival in honor of Demeter and 
Dionysos, of which the distinguishing feature 
was that no bloody sacrifices were offered, but 
only cakes and fruit—fine Joaves made of the 
new corn being among the offerings at. the fes- 
tival of the Thyalysia. 
s .8 ' €- jan ato 

The vintage was a season of ‘great ‘rejoicing, 
as it iseverywhere. In Greece it was particu- 
larly memorable on account of its connection 
with the origin of tragedy and comedy. A con 
siderable portion of the grapes was reserved and 
kept fresh, or converted into raisins for the 
use of the table. 

It would be endless to describe the variety of 
fruits, and the methods of raising and preserv- 
ing them practiced by the Greeks. The olive 
was perhaps the most extensively used, as the 
oil was not. only employed for lights, but was 
the basis of cookery. Figs, citrons, pomegra- 
nates, apples, quinces, and pears were among 
the prineipal ; and from apples and pears large 
quantities of cider and perry were manufactured. 

The farm-yard had a multitude of noisy ten- 
ants, Geese and ducks often waddled ioto the 
kitehen, in one corner of which might be heard 
the comforting sounds of the oceupant of. the 
pig-sty.. The art of enlarging the goose’s liver 
to please the fastidious appetite of the gour- 
mand, by cooping him up in a heated room and 
stuffing him with fattening food and drink, was 
not left for German gastronomers to invent, bust 
was well known to the Greeks, and to. the 
Egyptians before them. Henneries, furnished 
with rooste, were attached to the kitchen, so as 
to receive ite smoke, which was supposed to he 
agreeable to bara-door fowls. Peacocks, ph 
sants, guinea-hens, partridges, quails, moor-bens, 
thrushes, pigeons in immense numbers, many 
smaller birds, and even jackdaws, were found 
in the i ts of the wealthier farmers. 
The curious scenes in the Birds of Aristo 
show the great familiarity of that poct with the 
habits and character of every known species of 


The laboring animals were much the same ag 
in modern times, except that the horse was less 
commonly employed in -the work of a farm, 
Oxen/were used as now. The arrangements of 
a Greek dairy were not unlike our own, and 
though butter was not much used in the classi- 
cal ages, it is mentioned by Hippocrates, under 
the name of prkerion. Cheese was universally 
eaten, generally while freshand soft, Milk was 
sold in the Grecian markets by women; and is 


totes or iron, or a fail, was: employed. Ap! frequently seaghed the customer in the shape 
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of milk and water. A method sometimes em- 

losed for detecting the fraud—perhaps it may 
a useful now—was to drop a little milk on the 
thuuib nail; if the milk was pure it would re- 
main in its place; if not, it would flow away. 

These are only:a few points in the rural life 
of the Greek farmer; sufficient, perhaps, to 
show the homely side of the lite of Greece; or, 
at avy rate, to open a glance into its labors, re- 
sources and joys, behind the splendid sceves that 
fill the theatre of history —<achange Puper. 


Selected. 
PUTTING OFF THE OLD MAN. 


One of the surest signs by which we may 
know that the Spirit of God is striving with us, 
is our beginning to recognize our own sins and 
defects, so that they become a cause of grief to 
us. A good man one day in the presence of his 
wife gave expression to his fear that the Spirit 
of God would have nothing to do with him. “I 
have been reading the Gospel,” he said, “and 
ptaying and meditating upon the things of God, 
during the last six mouths ; but instead of get- 
ting better 1 am getting worse. Hvery day I 
am conscious of new sins and impurities which 
I never discovered before, and which cause me 
a great deal of sorrow and anxiety. I am of opin- 
ion that if God's Spirit were working in me, I 
should see my holiness increase and not my 
sins.” ' 

Whereupon his good and well-instracted wife 
answered: ‘ My dear husband, you will never 
be able to see your holiness increase except 
by seeing your sins more clearly than you did 
before. Your case is very like that of our John- 
ny, when he was recovering from his dangerous 
and lengthened illness. You kvow how ema- 
ciated he was when he left his bed for the first 
time. He was afraid he would never get strong 
again. ‘Oh, mother,’ he would often sayto me, ‘I 
shall always re. nin a thin, weakly boy!’ * No, 
no, Johnny,’ I would answer; ‘ you are grow- 
ing stouter every day, and you will soon be as 
well as ever.’ ‘ But l cannot /ee/ | om growing,’ 
he would answer. ‘ Well, my dear,’ I would say, 
fone cannut feel it, but it is none the less true 

her people can see it.’ ; 

“This answer, however, did not satisfy bim, 
and he continued 10 be afraid that true health 
would never be restored to him. But one day 
he came to mé and complained that his coat 
was growing uncomfortable for him, and his 
feet beginning to ache*because of his boots. ‘Ay, 
Johnny,’ I said to him, ‘there it is. You're 
beginning to eel now that you're getting strong- 
er. The annoyance which your tight coat and 
boots cause you, tell a pleasant story—that 
healthy life is working within you.’ » 

* “ And thus, my dear husband,” the women 
‘continued, “ your old man wae a wide dress to 


‘you, which caused you no disploasure, so long 
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as you were dead to God and living ouly-for 
yourself. But'sioce the new mao was born ig 
you through the Holy Spirit, that old dress has 
become too tight for you and it makes your soul 
ache. 
life within you; and the best counsel [ can give 

ou is that which the Apostle gives to all whoare 
in Christ: ‘ Put off the old man, which is eor 
rupt according to the deceitful lusts, and: pat 
on the new man, which, after God, is created 
in righteousness and true holiness.’” : 


LABOR-SAVING AMONG THE INDIANS, 


The Indians, left to themselves, have no re. 
sourees for food or clothing except the game 
and fish they take and the little patches of cornior 
potatoes they cultivate. For tilling the ground, 
they have only sticks for implements. For tak 
ing game and fish they have wooden bows an@ 
arrows and wooden spears pointed with stone 
or shell. Their only clothing is the skins 
of animals which they thus procure, To 
seeure so much food and clothing as are ‘Té 
quired to sustain life needs great labor and in 
tense eagerness of pursuit. Give the Indians 
gun and ammunition, a few fish-hooks and knives, 
an axe and a spade, and he sees the labor of liv- 
ing reduced more than one-half. Leave him 
without any other cultivation, by which ‘his 
scale of life may be raised, and his wants greatly 
eularged,and be has no motive except to enjoyia 


idleness the respite from toil which ia conferred © 


by his newly found labor-saving instramente. 
This is just the condition of the Indians on 
the great central plains. Our government makes 
treaties with the Indian tribes and gives them 
largesses, for the twofold object of promoting 
their welfare and securing their friendship for 
our citizens. The Indians have found that with 
the money they receive from the government 
they can buy colored cottons, gay blankets an 
shining trinkets, and.especially plenty of whie 
key and gunpowder. 
at as the advance of civilization converts 


the pees into a thoroughfare of travel, the 


buffaloes disappear, the product of the govern 
ment donstion of ten or twenty or filty dollars 
is soon wasted, and then the Indian finds his 
gan and ammunition capable of being converted 
into # labor-saving machine of a still more pro- 
ductive nature. That is, by attacking the trans 
of emigrants, or the caravans of merchandise, of 
the mail stage, he can secure in an hour a sup 
ply of horses, cloths, flour, sugar, and perhaps 
whiskey enough for a long carouse. : 

That this method of labor-saving involves the 
killing of a number of persons is a consideration 
of small weight with the Indians. White peo 


ws his enemies, who are encroaching on hit | 


unting grounds, and rapidly exterminating bis 
race; and the chance to make something 07 
killing them is an additional satisfaction to 


This shows, my dear; that there is neq- 


an a a> ms oe oe’ 6 hoes aos lee a oe ff. Le @mro ore oFas 


am a ae eee oe a a oe 
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Our whole policy of largesses to the Indians 
is bad in principle and worse in’ practice. It 
does the Indians no permanent good, while it 
aggravates their greed, exasperates them by its 
unequal distribution, and inflames their pride 
by making them think that our very gifts are 
a confession of our fears and of theit supetiori- 
ty. We have bound ourselves by perpetual 
treaties. to continue these gifts... We fiad a par- 
tial statement to this effect : 

“The finance report for 1866 reports that 
the Arapahoes and Cheyenves of Upper Ar- 
kansas River are to receive, in addition to the 
old instalment of nearly $40,000 per annum, 
‘forty instalments, being an amount equal to 
$20 per capita for 2,800 persons,’ or $56,000 
per annum, for forty years; amounting im the 
aggregate to $2,224,000. The Apaches, num- 
bering 800 persons, are to receive a smaller 
sum for asimilar period, The Camanches and 
Kiowas are to receive $10 per capita for 4,000 

ersons for forty years, or in all $1,600,000. 

he different bands of Sioux with whom treaties 
were made in 1865 are to receive $76,400 per 
annum for a period of twenty years.” 

Most of these Indians are constantly commit 
ting depredations, which we call acts of war, 
against our citizens. The officers sent to defend 
our people and chastise the Indians find that 
the tribes keep themselves supplied with guns 
and ammunition by means of the government 
money, and buy them of the traders whom the 
goveranent permits to go among them to sell 
such goods as they require. We furnish them 
the labor-saving machines which they use so 
diligently to increase their means of subsistence 
by the robbery and murder of our people. 

It is now proposed to put the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs under the control of the War De- 
partment, so that military officers—Indian-kill- 
ers—may regulate the distribution of our yearly 
tribute. If they forbid the sale of guns and 
ammunition, the Indians will perish, for the 
present race are no longer able to live by bant- 
ing with bow and arrow. 
arms is likely to be kept from them, or any 
greater security given to our necessary travel 


across the plains under the severer discipline of 


military rule, we will not undertake to predict. 
It was not referred to us by the Supreme Raler 
to decide whether there should be [adians, but 
only how we should deal with them. for this 
alone he bolds us responsible. 

It is humiliating to think that Anglo-Saxon 
sagacity has so utterly failed, both in America 
and on the other continents, of adopting any 
means of protection against the aborigines but 
that of brutal extermination—for it comer to 
just that. If our colonial, national and state 
governments had from the beginning pursued 
the policy of i 


largesses. 
the other appliances of civilization will produce 
proper effects... Then the Indian will learn to 
value other labor-savers besides the gun and 
the clasp-knife. The tribes may disappear even 








Whether a supply of 


absorption, recognising the tribes 
as only aliens, and urging upon the individuale 


‘the adoption of civilized habits by the: offer of 


the privileges of equal citizenship, the coat, of 
Indian wars in blood and treasure might 
have been mostly saved. But by recognising 


their tribes by erecting each little body, that is 
to say, into a separate state, while denying all 
personal rights to individuals, a false ,pride of 
pationality has been prolonged, and a spirit.eul- 
tivated among them which nothing but exter- 
mination could subdue. 


_ If even now the older states, in which a few 


nominal tribes still exist, would abandon the 
tribal policy and give to the individuals the 
rights of citizenship, the newer states would fol- 
low, and then the national government would 
adopt a similar policy, by incorporating all the 


Indians under the jurisdiction of the territorial 


governments, and securing to them, as fast as 
they will consent to an industrious life and a 
fixed residence, the same rights of citizenship 
and the same protection of the law which are 


ed by white citizens. : 
Then some good can be accomplished by the 
Then the means of education and 


more rapidly than they do now; but they will 


go where the Picts have gone, and the Allobro- 
gez, and the Ditmarshers, and other aborigioal 
tribes, whose names remain in history and whose 
posterity make up the race of Anglo-Saxons. 
They will go to swell the citizenship of the Re- 
public of the Future, and becoming American 
citizens, will never regret that they are. no 
longer Camanches or Arapahoes, Mohawks or 
Sioux. . 





THE REVELATIONS OF SCIENCE MORE WONDER- 


FU, THAN FICTION. 
If men can love fiction, they can love science 


better. Men love fiction because they love won- 


der and excitement ; but nothing is more trae 
than that truth is more wonderful than fiction. 
No invention of the imagination is so exciting 
as the revelations of science, provided only that 
the faculties which comprehend the latter are 
as much developed us those which comprehend 
the former. Amid the marvels which scienee 
is yet tounfold, the. wonders of Aladdin’s no? 
will lose their eplendor, and posterity will 

back u those whose imagination could be 
satisfied with the “ Arabian Nights,” or stories 
of fairyland, with as much pity as we look upon 
the savage whose highest idea of regal adors- 
ment can be satisfied with beads of glass and 
jewelry of tin: The tricks of the juggler, the 
craft of the sorcerer and the magician, wil die 
out; for the lovers of wonder will seek for the 
exhilarations of novelty and amazement in the 
laboratory-of the chemist and in the lectase- 
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room of the philosopher, where nature, inspired 
by God, works miracles with fire and water, with 
attraction and repulsion, with light and light- 
ning, at once kindling devotion and dispensing 
‘knowledge.— Horace Mann. 


INCULCATE JUST VIEWS OF GOD. 


The Golden Rule, of doing unto others as we 
would have them do to us, covers a large and 
important part of our duty to our fellow-men, 
and he who does his daty to and loves his broth- 
er whom he has seen is most likely to love God 
whom he has not seen. But in order to induce 
a child, as well as an adult, to love God whom 
he has not seen and cannot see, his character 
and attributes should be represented to the child 
in such a manner as to develop ia him love and 
gratitude, rather than fear and dread. Show 
him his Heavenly Father in such colors that 
his instinctive sense of justice and mercy shall 
not be outraged. “ There is no fear in love, but 
pérfect love casteth out fear, because fear hath 
torment.” In teaching a child the fear of God, 
it should not therefore be such a fear as was 
taught me, a fear that “hath torment,” but 
such as an affectionate child would feel when 
tempted to do what his conscience told him 
would be offensive to a kind, loving and beloved 
éarthly father. When a frightfal being is set 
before the susceptible mind of a child, whether 
he be called God or Lucifer, he will be feared, 
‘and when a lovable being is set before the child, 
he will be loved, whatever may be the name by 
which he is called. But in telling a child of his 
Heavenly Father, do not describe a being with 
a character that the child would be unable to 
Tove in an earthly father.— Christian Pegister. 

ELIsEvs. 


ITEMS. 


Rousstaw Awekica.—A treaty has been formed and 
weet to the Seaate, by which Rossia surrenders to 
the United States its sovereignity over all Russian 
America, and the adjacent islands. The price to be 
paid for this territory is about $7,000,000. The ter- 
ritory covers 394,000 square miles, and nearly, but 
‘Ot entirely, exclodes British America from the 
Patific Ocean. Its chief value consists in its fisher- 
ies and its fur trade, Thetreaty was sigoed to-day 
‘end ‘sent to the Senate shortly afterwards. 

Conoress.—Among others, the following bills and 
resolations were passed in the Senate. A bill fixing 
‘the first of Sixth month as the time at which the 
bankrupt dill shall go into effect; a bill to establish 
« port of delivery at Chester ; a joint resolution, de- 
claring that the proposed. establishment of the Ca- 
madian Confederation cannot be regarded by the 


‘people of this codntry without extreme solicitude, 


Was passed; a resolution expressing sympathy for 
the Fenians in Ireland and the Cretans; anda joint 
resolution, transferring fifty thousand dollars from 
the Freedmen’s Bureau to the Agriculiural Depart- 
ment, for the purchase of seeds, to be distributed in 
the rebel States. 

{a the House, the Committee on Indian Affa'rs 
Wes Batberized ‘to visit the Iadian Territory in puz- 


suance of the investigation recently ordered, The 
resolution in regard to educational interests in the 
District of Columbia was passed. A resolution wag 
adopted requesting the Judiciary Committee to res 
port on the impeachment resolution in print, of the 
first day of the adjourned session. Also, the resos 
lution for the distribution of seeda in the Sou 
In accordance with the concurrent resolution 
both Houses, Congress, on the 30th ult., adjourned 
until the first Fourth-day of Seventh mouth next. 
Th accordance with a proclumation from the Presi« 
dent of the United States convening the executive 
session, the Senate reassembied. on the 12th inst. 


Inpian Lanps.—In nine cases out of ten, Indiana 
difficulties arise from questions about Iudian land, 
By the latest intelligence it appears that gettlers aré 
rushing upon and taking possession of the Indian 
reserve lands in Kansas. The Government of thé 
United States, or rather the Indian Bureau, invited 
the Kansas Indians. to Washington this wiater. Re- 
presentatives of these tribes are, or have been, at 
the Capitol on such invitation. The reserves there, 
held mostly by patent from the United States, were 
guaranteed as perpetual homes, being bought for 
the price of far greater quantities of land else- 
where. The present purpose was to induce the In- 
dians to sell these lands and purchase fresh tracté 
in the Indian Territory, south of K.nsas, where 
there is to be a community of civilized Indians. No 
sooner is the intelligence sent West that such trea 
ties are pending than a horde of settlers, or rather 
of dealers in pre-emption rights, rush on these lands 
and take possession, When the Indians get home, 
should the treaties not be ratified, and it is doubtfal, 
they are doomed to find their people turned out of 
bouse and home, and forbidden to cut their owa 
timber. 

Last year the Government compelled a sale of 
the Cherokee Neutral Lands in Kansas. Secretary 
Harlan attempted to seil them for $800,000. The 
sale was not made. The Cherokees have sold 
them for $1,000,000, on much better terms as to pay> 
ment. Meanwhile several thousacds of pcrsons have 
intruded on them, and are cutting and selling the 
timber. Some members of the Senate demur to 
this just sale for fear that it may interfere with the 
rights of settlers. By the treaty the settlers get the 


| lands théy occupy at a fair appraisement. These 


lands were conveyed by the United States in fee 
simple, and have cost the owners $1,400,000, To 
postpone a jast sale, leaving the intrudere in pos- 
session, is a gross Wrong to the holders. So far a¥ 
settling on the public lands of the United States i@ 
concerned, we are glad to see it; bat ji3t so long 
as the Government encourages such gross invasions 
of individual rights, so long will they be grossly in- 
vaded.—Late paper. 

Tur Fasepwen.—Wm. F. Mitchell, in his report 
meo’s Schools have bad in determining the moral 
for the 3d month, says: “The influence which Préed- 
status of the colored peopie will probably never be 
koown ;*but it bas been immense, 1 hazard nothing 
in saying that the action of such Southern legialns 
turesas have recogoized the claims of the free 
people, has been largely influenced by the general 
good character of the latter; and this is due in & 


great measure to the ‘line upon line’ counsels ‘of . 


their teachers.” oA 
The Maryland and Delaware Legislatures have 
both adjourned. The former failed to pass the bi 
admitting the testimony of blacks in the courts 
the State on an equal footing with that of the whites 
The latter equalized by lawthe punishment of of- 
fences, without regard to the color of the criminals» 
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